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CONVENTION OF COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


The Common School Teachers in the State 
of New-York are respectfully invited to meet 
in the Capitol at Albany, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember next, at 12 o’clock. As it is known 
that this Convention is called for the pur- 
pose of increasing the pay and influence of 
those engaged in this arduous and honorable 
profession, there will be a full and general 
altendance. Teachers from every town in 
the State are expected. 

Editors in the state are respectfully re- 
quested to publish this notice. 





TEACHING MADE A PROFESSION—NO., 2. 


If the character of the instructcrs is ele- 
vated, they must be willing to make their 
employment their profession. It must be 
their highest ambition to obtain the name of 
agood schoolmaster. They must laborto make 
their office as much respected as it is impor- 
tant—as well rewarded as it is useful.* Teach- 
ers may do this if they will make their busi- 
ness their study, their profession. 

When any business is made a profession 
there is a constant accumulation, from ex- 

erience and experiment, of practical know- 
edge; the evils that are discovered receive 
a remedy, and depart to be felt no more—the 
improvements that are made continue, and 





* Schoolinasters are regarded by the law of Prus- 
sia as servants ot the state; as such, they have the 
claim to a retiring pension in their old age; and in 
every department a society, which the law recom- 
mended rather than enjoined, has been formed for 
the relief uf the widows and orphans of schoolmas- 
ters.— Cousin’s Rep 
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the highest point of excellence of one aged 
teacher is made the starting point of improve- 
ment by his successor. 

The reason the art of teaching is so little 
understuod, is—there is no instruction in the 
past. If teaching had been made a profes- 
sion, there would be a record of the success 
and the failure of the past, which wouid con- 
tain lessons more valuable to the teacher 
than all the projucted theories and systems 
in creation; but there has been no book kept; 
there is no light from the past to throw its 
rays into the future; no voice to teach, and 
no decisions to counsel. 

What was experiment one hundred years 
ago is experiment still. That which was 
conjecture chen, is uncertainty now. Teach- 
ers have had no communication with each 
other—no exchange of views and sentiments 
—no mutual aid; each one has toiled alone: 
each teacher’s practical knowledge has been 
buried with him, and silence rests upon their 
tombs, and they speak not. 

If instruction was made a profession, teach- 
ers would feel a sympathy for each other.— 
Members of the saine profession become at- 
tached by a similarity of efforts and views; 
and in this way the self-denying life ofa teach- 
ermay become social. He would feel that 
not only his own honor, but the honor of all 
his professional brethren, and the respecta- 
bility of the profession itself, depended upon 
a faithful, conscientious discharge of his du- 
ties. 

He would feel that this united effort for 
the honor and usefulness of his profession, 
demanded something from him ; and he would 
act as if he had pledged something. This 
great united effort,this extensive communi- 
cation of sentiments, would make the teach- 
er feel that the eyes of the world were upon 
him. He would feel that he had an audi- 
ence, and that he had competitors. He would 


| ee that there was distinction to be gained— 


that he might be known and honored. 

Unknown or disrespected as he now is, he 
is conscious of excellences unappreciated, 
or deficiencies unobserved. Tie compares 
himself with his school, and is proud of his 
high attainments; he sees himself the ora- 
cle of the little world he moves in, and be- 
lieves that to know more would be useless, 
The intimacy that the transactions of a unit- 
ed body of men would give him with other 
teachers, would gain him honor for his ex- 
cellences, or dishonor for his deficiencies.— 
The learning he would meet with would les- 
sen the high opinion he had conceived of his 
own; and the united intelligence of all would 
4 him perceive thai more wight be learn- 
ed. ‘ 

A united body of men command attention 
and receive respect—for they have power. The 
deference that is paid to the whole, is, in 
part, transferred to each individual. In the 











eye of the world, the limited knowledge of 
any one of the individual parts, is enlarged, 
when seen in connexion with the whole. 

We say, then, again, let teaching be made 
a distinct profession; and let teachers be unit- 
ed for their mutual improvement, and for the 
respectability and usefulness of their honor- 
able profession. 





NOBLE CO-OPERATION. 

The editor had the pleasure of receiving 
the following letter from the Hon. H. Pratt, 
of Buffalo. It evinces the right spirit on this 
momentous subject, and the exercise of such 
liberality will be gratifying to the friends of 
education. 

Buffalo, April 23, 1836. 

Dear Sir—I consider it a privilege to con- 
tribute $100 towards the circulation of your 
paper, which [ trust will be the means of 
awakening public sentiment to the deep im- 
portance, to our country at least, of a thorough 
system of common education. Send your paper 
far and wide, and call upon the wealthy and 
philanthropic of our state to provide the 
means. Light is needed upon this subject; 
and [ trust you are qualified to shed its rays 
upon this hitherto neglected subject. 

With respect, 
H. PRATT. 


STUDY OF GRAMMAR—No. III. 

Now, that a scholar may commence right, 
he should have an accurate, distinct defini- 
tion of each part of speech. If the book does 
not make the definition of the term clear and 
intelligible to the pupil, the teacher should 
do this by examples and illustration. The 
teacher should also see that the pupil thinks 
of what he is saying, and that he understands 
what the words mean. Let the instructor 
select a Noun (and this should be done when 
the scholar first commences the study, not 
after he has committed, as the usual prac- 
tice is, the whole grammar,) and request the 
pupil to tell the part of speech. 

This the pupil will generally do, if he wn- 
derstana'’s the meaning of the word that is select- 
ed, and the definition of a Noun. If he does 
not understand the meaning of both, he will 
only guess; there will be no certainty. And 
here can be seen the reason of so much guess- 
ing in the parsing exercises—ignorance of 
the sentiment they are parsing, and of the de- 
finitions of the partsof speech. Let theteach- 
er point out a large number of words which 
are names of things, or names of notions in 
the mind, and ask the pupil their part of 
speech. 

When they can readily distinguish a Noun, 
let the teacher, to see if the scholars under- 
stand the definition of the term Noun, men- 
tion some words which belong to other parts 
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of speech, and thus ascertain whether they 
can distinguish the Noun from other words 
by its definition. Then the teacher should 
require the pupils to point out Nouns, and 
tell why they are sv. When they are accu- 
rate and ready in this exercise, the instruc- 
tor should teach them to distinguish between 
the singular and plural numbers. This, as 
there are but two numbers, they will soon do. 
They should be told distinctly what made a 
Noun singular and what plural. Then let 
them name nouns of each number. 

After this, let them learn the Gender of 
nouns. Let them know what gender means, 
and require them to mention nouns in the 
masculine gender, and then some of the fe- 
minine, and others of the neuter gender. On 
this they should practise till the gender of 
any noon is perceived instantly; and then 
they should know the distinction between 
Proper and Common nouns. After this the 
Person of nouns should be attended to; that 
the one that speaks is first person; the one 
that is spoken to second person; and the 
person or thing spoken of is third person. 
And lastly, in this first exercise with nouns, 
let their Case be understood. 

Let them know that case means condition, 
and that this condition alters according to 
‘he relations the word may have to others in 
the same sentence. Let these relations be 
seen, so that the case will always be known. 
Now the scholars should parse the noun in 
its states. Let the words, for example— 
“ Father’s house” be given. Let tiem tell 
the part of speech of father’s ; whether a pro- 
per or common noun; what gender; what 
person; what number, and what case. Let 
them go through with the word house in the 
sameway. Thisexercise on the noun should 
be continued for a considerable time. This 
is all interesting, and may be made intelli- 
gible to small scholars. By this means they 
will understand the terms, and learn to think 
and discriminate between the several condi- 
tions of words of the same part of speech. 

At this point let the two articles be point- 
ed out by the teacher, and the distinction be- 
tween the two, and the nature and use of 
each, made plain to the pupil. Lettheir po- 
sition before nouns be seen, and the general 
use of “an” instead of “a” before words be- 
ginning with a vowel. 

After this, let the class of wordscalled Ad- 
jectives be given to the pupil for their next 
lean. Let the teacher show the class the 
nature of adjectives; that they include those 
words which are added or joined to nouns 
for some purpose, generally to express their 
quality. Let thescholars see that they have 
neither number, gender, or case; that the 
adjective never changes, except in its de- 
grees of comparison ; and that these degrees 
are three. Let a number of words from the 
class of adjectives be shown to the class; 
and the pupils required to tell why they are 
in this class of words. 

Now the teacher should select the three 
parts of speech which the class has Jearn- 
ed; say, “a wise man,” and request the 
scholar <o parse them. The scholars then 
say, tuat “a” is an indefinite article, and 
they tell the reason,—that “wise” is an ad- 
jective, because it describes the qualities of 
“man.” Then the pupil should be taught 
t\\¢ formation and nature of the positive, com- 





parative and superlative degrees. When he 
understands these, he should put those in 
the positive state into the other states, and 
name the comparative and positive states of 
those he finds in the superlative. He should 
be exercised for some time in learning the 
nature of adjectives, and in changing them 
through their degrees. 

The class of words called “ Pronouns” 
should be attended to next. The scholars 
should know distinctly what a pronoun is,— 
the difference between the three kinds clear- 
ly perceived, and the appropriate use of this 
part of speech. The pupil now should point 
out the words that belong tothe class of pro- 
neuns, and likewise tell which are relative, 
and which are personal, and which are ad- 
jective. After sufficient exercise in this, the 
scholar may go to the * Verbs.” 

As this is a complisated part of speech, 
the teacher should proceed with order, dis- 
tinctness and thoroughness. Care should 
be taken to give the pupil a correct defini- 
tion of the name, “ Verb.”? As nouns are 
names of things, so verbs are the names of 
actions. 

Let a number of words belonging to the 
class of verbs be shown to the pupils; Jet 
their use and nature be seen, and all the pro- 
perties in which they differ from other parts 
of speech. The pupi! should not, at present, 
attend tothe distinctions between the active, 
passive and neuter verbs, or the peculiarities 
of the irregular verbs. It is sufficient now 
to fix in the pupil’s mind the simple defini- 
tion of a verb, free from any of its modifica- 
tions. The scholars may then be taught that 
verbs have person, number, mood and tense. 
The last two words are new to them, and 
should be defined intelligibly. 

When they know the use of mood and 
tense by avariety of examples from the teach- 
er, they should attend to the different moods 
and several tenses. There is so much tech- 
nical phraseology in this part of all gram- 
mars, and the differences in the forms of the 
verb so nice and abstract, that the teacher 
will find it necessary to be “copious in his 
examples, and ingenious in his illustrations.” 
The pupil should conjugate one of the verbs 
through the active voice. In doing this, the 
appropriate form of the moods and tenses 
should be remembered. 

When the child is familiar with the active 
voice, let it attend to the passive, carefully 
comparing it with the active, and noting al! 
the distinctions. After the conjugation of 
this, let the neuter verb be studied in the 
same way. Then the auxiliary verb “to 
have,” and the irregular verbs may be learn- 
ed. A little order and patience on the part 
of the student, and familiar illustration on the 
part of the teacher, will soon obtain the mas- 
tery of the verb. 

When this is done, let the nature and use 
of the “ Adverb’’ be the subject of the Jesson. 
The words it qualifies, the several classes, 
&c., the pupil should distinctly see. Then 
the “ Prepositions,’ with their usual posi- 
tion, and their use in connecting words with 
one another by showing their relations. 

Then the “ Conjunction” with the distinc- 
tion between the copulative and disjunctive, 
and the use of each. And lastly, the * Inter- 
jection,” serving to express the emotions of 
the speaker or writer. 





From the Plea for the West. 
EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 

“The West is a young empire of mind, 
and power, and wealth, and free institutions, 
rushing up to a giant manhood, with a rapi- 
dity and a power never before witnessed be- 
low the sun. And if she carries with her 
the elements of her preservation, the expe- 
riment will be glorious—the joy of the na- 
tion.” * % * * %* * 

“ But what will Lecome of the West, if her 
prosperity rushes up to such a majesty of 
power, while those institutions linger which 
are necessary to form the mind, and the con- 
science, and the heart of that vast world.— 
It must not be permitted. And yet what is 
done must be done quickly ; for population 
will not wait, and commerce will not cast 
anchor, and manufactures will not shut off 
the steam nor shut down the gate, and agri- 
culture, pushed by millions of freemen on 
their fertile soil, will not withhold her cor- 
rupting abundance. 

“We must educate! We must educate! 
or we must perish by our own prosperity.— 
{t we do not, short from the cradle to the 
grave will be our race. If in our haste to be 
rich and mighty, we outrun our literary insti- 
tutions, they will never overtake us ; or only 
come up after the battle of liberty is fought 
and lost, as spoils to grace the victory, and 
as resources of inexorable despotism for the 
perpetuity of our bondage. And let no man 
at the East quiet himself, and dream of li- 
berty, whatever may become of the West. 
Our alliance of blood, and politica] institu- 
tutions, and common interests, is such, that 
we cannot stand aloof in the hour of her ca- 
lamity, should itever come. Her destiny is 
our destiny ; and the day that her gallant 
ship goes down, our little boat sinks in the 
vortex !”” * © Pe eine wane 

“ The West is half as large as all Europe, 
four times as large as the Atlantic states, and 
twenty times as large as New-England.— 
Was there ever such a spectacle—such a 
field in which to plant the seeds of an immor- 
tal harvest !—so vast a ship, so richly Jaden 
with the world’s treasures and riches, whose 
helm is offered to the guiding influence of 
early forming institutions!” 





A GREAT EFFORT—STAR OF HOPE. 

“The great experiment is now making, 
whether the perpetuity of our republican in- 
stitutions can be reconciled with universal 
suffrage. Without the education of the head 
and heart of the nation, they cannot be; and 
the question to be decided is, can the nation, 
or the vast balance power of it, be so imbued 
with intelligence and virtue, as to bring out, 
in laws and their administration, a perpetual 
self-preserving energy? We know that the 
work is a vast one, and of great difficulty ; 
and yet we believe it can be done. 

«We know that we have reached an ap- 
palling crisis; that the work is vast and dif- 
ficult, and is accumulating upon us beyond 
our sense of danger and deliberate efforts to 
meet it. It is a work that no legislation 
alone can reach, and nothing but an undivid- 
ed, earnest, decided public sentiment can 
achieve ; and that, too, not by anniversary 
resolutions and fourth of July orations, but 
by well systematized voluntary associations ; 
counting the worth of our institutions, the 
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perils that surround them, andthe means and 
the cost of their preservation, and making 
up our minds to meet the exigency. 

“Tam aware that our ablest patriots are 
looking out on the deep, vexed with storms, 
with great forebodings and failings of heart 
for fear of the things that are coming upon 
us; and I perceive a spirit of impatience ris- 
ing, and distrust in respect to the perpetuity 
of our republic; and I am sure that these 
fears are well founded, and am glad that they 
exist. It is the star of hope in our dark ho- 
rizon. Fear is what we need, as the ship 
needs wind on a rocking sea, after a storm, 
to prevent foundering. But when our fear 
and our efforts shall correspond with our dan- 
ger, the danger is past.” 

* * * * * 

“Tt is by the constant energy and strong 
attraction of powerful institutions orly that 
the needed intellectual and moral power can 
be applied; and the present is the age of 
founding them. If this work be done, and 
well done, our country is safe, and the world’s 
hope is secure. The government of force 
will cease, and that of intelligence and vir- 
tue will take its place; and nation after na- 
tion cheered by our example, will follow in 
our foutsteps, till the whole earth is free.— 
There is no danger that our agriculture and 
arts will not prosper ; the danger is, that our 
intelligence and virtue will falter and fall 
back into a dark minded, vicious populace— 
a poor, uneducated reckless mass of infuri- 
ated animalism, to rush on resistless as the 
tornado.” 


IGNORANCE IN THE U. STATES. 

We must educate the whole nation while 
we may. All—all who would vote must be 
enlightened, and reached by the restraining 
and preserving energies of Heaven. The 
lanes and alleys—the highways and hedges— 
the abodes of filth and sordid poverty must 
be entered, and the young immortals sought 
out, and brought up to the light of intellec- 
tual and moral day-light. This can be done. 

But the vast amount of uneducated popu- 
lation in our land, already calls upon us loud- 
ly to set about the work of rearing every 
where the institutions requisite for universal 
education. 

According to the most accurate estimation 
which can be obtained, there are in the Unit- 
ed States about a million and a half of chil- 
dren without the means of education, and 
about an equal number of adults, either fo- 
reigners or native Americans, that are une- 
ducated. These Jarge masses of unenlight- 
ened mind lie in almost every portion of this 
nation, and frightful statistics have been offi- 
cially given by legislative investigation in 
several of our states. In one of the smaller 
eastern states there are nearly thirty thou- 
sand adults and children that cannot read or 
write. In one of the largest, there are four 
hundred thousand adults and children who 
have had no instruction, and no means pro- 
vided. In one of the western states, one 
third of all the children in the state are 
destitute of any provision for education.— 
These are the states who have taken the lead 
in making legislative investigation. Equally 
appalling developments await many of the 
otaer states so soon as they have public spi- 
rit enough to take the same method for in- 
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formation. Every where, and in all ages, 
such masses of ignorance are the material of 
all others most dangerous to liberty ; for, as 
ageneral fact, uneducated mind is educated vice. 
But the safety of our republic depends upon 
the intelligence, and moral principle, and ap- 
triotism, and property of the nation.—Plea 
for the West. 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

That every facility may be cilered for carry- 
ing out the Jaw of the state in relation to Dis- 
trict Libraries, the editor, with the assistance 
of several literary gentlemen, has selected 
a library of appropriate books, worth $20, 
(the sum the law authorizes the districts to 
raise,) and will send them, securely packed 
to any school that wil. .orward us $20 by 
mail, or otherwise. ‘he books will be fur- 
nished at wholesale prices, 25 per cent less 
than they can be obtained at the retail 
stores. 


MAXIMS 1N EDUCATION. 

1. The idea should go before the word 
which expresses it—or, in other words, aclear 
and distinct conception of an object should 
be impressed upon the mind, before the name 
or terms which express it be committed to 
memory. 

2. In the process of instruction, nothing 
(if possible) should be assigned to the young 
merely as tasks. 

3. Every thing that is cheerful and exhi- 
larating in the young, should be associated 
with the business of education. 

4. In the practice of teaching, the princi- 
ple of emulation should be discarded. 

5. Corporal punishments should be seldom 
or never inflicted—and, when they are de- 
termined upon asthe last resort, they; should 
be inflicted with calmness and affection. 


6. Children should not be long confined 
in school—and never longer than they are 
actively empleyed init. A school ought ne- 
ver to serve the purpose ofa prison. Ifthe 
junior classes are incapable of preparing 
their lessons by themselves, they should ei- 
ther be provided with some amusing toys or 
picture books, or be turned out to romp about 
in the open air, or under a covered shed in 
rainy weather, and called in when their les- 
sons are to be explained. 


7. Yeung people should always be treated 
as rational creatures, and their opinions oc- 
casionally solicited as to certain points and 
scholastic arrangements. The reasons of 
the treatment they receive, and of the exer- 
cises prescribed, in so far as they are able 
tu appreciate them, should occasionally be 
stated, and explained, and illustrated. 

8. Reproofs should always be tendered 
with the utmost calmness and miidness.— 
When they are uttered in passion, and with 
looks of fury, they seldom produce any good 
effect, and not unfrequently excite a spirit 
of revenge against the reprover. 


9. One great object of education should 
be to fix the attention on the subjects we 
wish to explain and elucidate. On the pro- 
per exercise of the faculty of attention de- 
ends almost all our improvement in know- 
edge and virtue.—Dick’s Moral Improve- 
ment of Mankind. 














DUTIES OF PARENTS. 

Under this bead, [ would remark, that the 
parent is under obligation :— 

1. So far as it is in his power, to give a 
child such an education, as is suited to his 
peculiar bias and capabilities. 

2. To select such instructors as will best 
accomplish this result. 

3. To see that the instructor does his du- 
ty; and to encourage the child, by manifest- 
ing such an interest in his studies, as will 
stimulate him to all suitable effort. 

4. And, if such be the duty of the parent, 
he is under obligation to take time to do it. 
He should remember, that every man has time 
to do his.duty. And he has no right to devote 
to business or amusement, those hours which 
God has set apart for the discharge of his 
duty as a parent. 

And here let me remark, that a strange 
parsimony prevails among parents, on this 
subject. They will deny themselves, to ac- 
cumulate property for their children; and at 
the same time, will grudge a trifling expen- 
diture, for the sake of obtaining for them that 
education, without which, their possessions 
will be a very doubtful blessing. It seems, 
by many persons, to be taken for granted, 
that all places of education are equally good, 
and that the only question to be decided is, 
which is the cheapest. And by amere qucs- 
tion of doilars, and frequently that of cents, 
the intellectual cultivation and habits of the 
child is decided.— Wayland’s Elements of Mo- 
ral Science. 


As is the Common School, so is the edu- 
cation of the people. 

Elementary Schools bestow and sustain 
the nation’s liberty. 





CONVENTION OF TEACHERS IN OHIO. 

On the 14th of April last, a large conven- 
tion of common school teachers met at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, N. Furman was appointed 
president, J. P. Renolds vice-president, and 
C. S. Bryant and D. L. Talbot secretaries. 

Among the many well matured resolutions 
that were passed, were the following : 

“ Resolved, That the members of this con- 
vention be requested to use their best exer- 
tions to procure the formation of County 
ASSOCIATIONS OF TEACHERS throughout the 
state.” 

This resolution is wise and timely. If 
teachers will act unitedly, establish a free 
interchange of thought and feeling and ex- 
perimental knowledge, they will be respect- 
ed and rewarded. In such associations the 
superior knowledge of any one becomes 
common stock; and with this increased 
knowledge and united strength, they will re- 
ceive respect and adequate compensation, for 
they have power. 

The resolution following this, is equally 
important: 

“ Resolved, That it is indispensable to the 
success of the objects contemplated by 
Teachers’ Associations, that parents give an 
active, cheerful co-operation with the efforts 
of teachers in the sacred cause of educa- 
tion.” 

Who are so immediately, so deeply inte- 
rested in all the efforts of teachers as pa- 
rents? Who, then, should be so ready, or 


so efficient in their aid? 
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We are grateful for their notice of the two 
periodicals devoted to the improvement of 
Common Schools. 

“ Resolved, That in the estimation of this 
convention, the Common School Assistant, 
and the Annals of Education, printed at 
Boston, are valuable publications, and emi- 
nently calculated to promote the interests of 
education generally.” 

At the close of a long session of great in- 
terest, it was 

“ Resolved, That this convention adjourn 
to meet in Dayton, Montgomery county, on 
the 2d Wednesday in August next.” 

This meeting of teachers will do much 
good, and similar ones are greatly needed in 
this state. 

There should be in this state, “A New- 
York State School Society,” having auxillary 
county, town and district societies. We 
hope in the coming fall to effect this com- 
plete organization. If this is done, intelli- 
gence and experience can be heard in every 
schoo! in the United States at any time, anda 
thorough, uniform, improved system of ope- 
ration can at once be introduced. 

The Teachers’ meeting in September at 
the State-house will be the first step in this 
great movement. 





STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN COMMON 
scHoois.—No. III. 

It should enlarge on vegetable improva- 
bility, showing that animals have this power 
far less than vegetables. 1t should show the 
wonderful transformations which have ari- 
sen from this improving principle. The rose 
is the product of cultivation; the original 
plant being the common wild brier. Our 
plums are the descendants of the sloe; the 
peach and the nectarines of the common al- 
mond tree; and filberts are the mnprove- 
ments of the wild hazel. Apples are the culti- 
vated successors of the smal! sour crab, which 
the swine will scarcely eat. The original 
pear is a pithy, harc, crude fruit. Our dif- 
ferent grains were once in a state very like 

s, and our domestic vegetables are the 
artificial products of human skill and vege- 
table improvabiltiy. 

From this improving and aera. fog | prin- 
ciple in plants, the earth can never have a 
superabundant population. But nature is 
so bountiful in her spontaneous productions, 
that no art has been so little studied as agri- 
culture, and none so little improved. We 
as yet know nothing of the productiveness 
of vegetable nature ; increasing the number 
of plants, only increases their productive 

ower. Nature is improving and expanding 
efore us every day, and her productive laws 
are indefinite. 

This the farmer and the horticulturist 
should know, and they should obtain such an 
elementary knowledge of the vegetable 
kingdom, while attending to their education, 
that they may have the assistance of science 
m their important and delightful labors. 
The vegetable kingdom, in its varied flow- 
ers, foliage and stems, its graceful and deli- 
cate expansions, its playful branches and 

entle movements, presents one of the most 
interesting volumes that the scholar can 
ever read. 

This volume, so full of wisdom, elegance 
and religion, should be open in our district 





schools. It should be read by all the scho- 
lars, and expounded by every teacher. The 
study of the vegetable kingdom has an intel- 
lectual and a religious influence, and we 
have aright to infer, that this was the de- 
sign of the Creator when he willed them into 
existence. They are pledges of his affec- 
tion to the human race—signs of Jove to prove 
he thinks of man. Does it not become us, 
then, by studying them, to prove that we 
think of our Creator? 

Zoology, and ornithology likewise, should 
be studied in every elementary school. And 
when he turns to the animal kingdom, what 
a vast volume lies before the student, of 
tastes, and customs, and manners, and pro- 
pensities, and passions, and consummate in- 
stincts!! Here is a combination of allure- 
ments that draw us, and fascinate us with a 
magical captivity. There is in the realm of 
vegetables, every thing that can delight the 
eye or gratify the taste; it is all simple, 
splendid, variegated, exquisite! Butin ani- 
mals we see the faculties of the human mind; 
senses, memory, imagination, the principles 
of imitation, curiosity, cunning, ingenuity, 
respect, for superiors, are all discoverable in 
the brute creation. What a volume for our 
study !! 

Yet it is not made a text-book, or a read- 
ing book in the district school. The very 
animals which the farmer raises, or the me- 
chanic employs, are never made a study in 
the whole course of education. The farmer 
should know the different species, and the 
great varieties of each species—he should 
understand their nature, their growth, their 
congenial habitudes, and their favorite and 
wholesome nourishment. If he has this know- 
ledge, he will be making improvements not 
only for his own good, but for the good of the 
whole human race. The farmer, and the me- 
chanic in the country, have peculiar advanta- 
ges for studying natural history ; for they are 

aily seeing and handling the objects of their 
lessons. 

To facilitate the study of this delightful 
science, there should be a cabinet of mine- 
rals, an herbarium, &c., in every district.— 
This cabinet may be placed in the school- 
house, and under the superintendence of the 
school-master. After a small collection of 
minerals and plants is made, the teacher 
should give appropriate lectures on them, 
two or three times a week. This may be 
done in addition to the daily recitations of 
the natural history class. Knowledge of this 
kind enriches man’s life with conveniences, 
enlarges his views, and lays a foundation for 
rational piety. 

The great Creator has made every object 
on the theatre of the universe, and stamped 
upon every thing a divine impress. Whe- 
ther we look upon a planet or a plant, we 
shall see that it is the work of God, and that 
it has a title to our highest admiration, “ for 
in wisdom has He made them all.” 





THE VOICE OF DE WITT CLINTON. 

“The first duty of government, and the 
surest evidence of good government, is the en- 
couragement of education. A general diffusion 
of knowledge is the precurserand protector of 
republican institutions, and in it we must 
confide as the conservative power that will 
watch over our liberties and guard them 





against fraud, intrigue, corruption and vio. 
lence. Our system of instruction, with all 
its numerous benefits, is stil], however, sus- 
ceptible of great improvements. In two years 
the elements of instruction may be acquired, 
and the remaining years must either be spent 
in repetition or idleness, unless the teachers 
of common schools are competent to instruct 
in the higher branches of knowledge. The 
outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, 
agricultural chemistry, mechanical philoso- 
phy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, politi- 
cal economy, and ethics, might be commu- 
nicated in that period of time by able precep- 
tors, without essential interference with the 
calls of domestic industry. The vocation of 
a teacher, in its influence on the character and 
destinies of the rising, and all future generations, 
has either not been fully understood, or duly es - 
timated. It is, or ought to be, ranked among 
the learned professions. I consider the sys- 
tem of our common schools as the pa]Jadium 
of our freedom, for no reasonable apprehen- 
sion cay be entertained of its subversion, as 
lony as the great body of the people are en- 
lightened by education. ‘To increase the 
funds, to extend the benefits, and to remedy 
the defects of this excellent system, is wor- 
thy of your most deliberate attention. I can 
not recommen”, in terms too strong and im- 
pressive, as munificent appropriations as the 
faculties of the state will autLorize, for ai es- 
tablishments connected with the interests of 
education, the exaltation of literature and 
science, and the improvement of the human 
mind. 

«The great bulwark of a repudlican go- 
vernment, is the cultivation of education ; 
for the right of suffrage cannot be exercised 
in a salutary manner without intelligence. 
Ten years of a child’s life, from five to fifteen, 
may be spent in a common school, and ought 
this immense portion of time to be absorbed 
in learning what can be acquired in a short 
period? Perhaps one fourth of our popula- 
tion is annually instructed in our common 
schools, and ought the minds and the morals 
«f the rising, and perhaps the destinies of all 
future generations, to be entrusted to the 
guardianship of incompetence? The scale 
of instruction must be elevated ; the standard 
of education ought to be raised. Small and 
suitable collections of books and maps attached 
to our common schools, and periodical examina- 
tions to test the proficiency of the scholars, and 
the merits of the teachers, are worthy of attention. 
When it is understood that objects of this 
description enter into the very formation of 
our characters, control our destinies through 
life, protect the freedom and advance the 
glory of our country ; and that this is the ap- 
propriate soil of liberty and education, let it 
be our pride, as it is our duty, to spare no 
exertions, and to shrink from no expense in 
the promotion of a cause consecrated by re- 
ligion, and enjoined by patriotism.” 

DE WITT CLINTON. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 

Tt is an old and sound remark, that govern- 
ment cannot provide for the necessities of the 
peop!e—that it is they who maintain the go- 
vernment, and not the latter, the people.— 
Education may be among their necessities ; 
but it is one of that description which the 
state or national council cannot supply, ex- 
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cept partially and in a limited degree. They 
may endow public schools for the indigent, 
and colleges for the most comprehensive and 
costly scheme of instruction. To create or 
Sustain seminaries for tuition of all classes— 
to digest and regulate sys'ems—and to ad- 
just details—to render a multiwude of schools 
effective—is beyond their province and power. 

jducation in general, must be the work of 
the intelligence, need and enterprize ot indi- 
vidual associations. At present, in nearly 
all the most populous parts of the United 
States, it is attainable for nearly all the in- 
habitants ; it is comparatively cheap, and if 
not the best possible, itis susceptibie of im- 
provement, and likely to be advanced. Is 
progress and wider diffusion will depend, not 
upon government, but on the public spirit, in- 
formation, liberality, and training of the citi- 
zens themselves, who may appreciate duly 
the value of the object as a national good, 
and as a personal benefit for their children. 
Some of the writers about < niversal public 
instruction and discipline, seem to forget the 
constitution of modern society, and declaim 
as if our communities cou!d receive institu- 
tions or habits like those of Sparta.— Robert 
Walsh. 


RESPECT TO TEACHERS. 

In anciznt Greece and Rome public praises 
and other honors were bestowed on the 
teachers of eminent citizens—such as ex- 
celled in their avocation were treated as pub- 
lic benefactors. Xenophon, Seneca and Ci- 
cero may be consulted on this head ; their 
testimony to the importance and dignity of 
the character of an able instructor of youth 
is most emphatic.—Robert Walsh. 


STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY—No. III. 

Each state should now be taken up sepa- 
rately by the scholar, and made familiar to 
his mind, till the study of all the states in 
the Union has been thorough and minute.— 
When this is done, the teacher should make 
the scholars acquainted with the globe, if he 
has one, and if not, he can use some round 
substance as a substitute. The figure and 
motions of the earth, with its natural and ar- 
tificial divisions, are what the scholars re- 

uire toknow. They now see the cause of 
pt and night ; the great quantity of water 
on the earth ; the two continents ; the posi- 
tion of islands and lakes, and the situation 
of the United States in the Western Conti- 
nent. 

After several lectures from the teacher on 
the globe, the scholars should direct their at- 
tention to Canada and Mexico, and then to 
South America. Then the oceans and seas 
should be studied; their situation, compara- 
tive size, their motions, inhabitants and use, 
made known to the inquiring mind. There 
should now be daily reference to the globe. 
The use of the lines of latitude and longitude, 
and the equator should be seen, and their as- 
sistance received in learning the distances 
and positions of places. The agreement be- 
tween the map and the globe should be seen. 

The teacher should be careful that the 
scholars learn the direction of places from 
the map. From a neglect here, scholars who 
are considered proficients in geography, do 
not know whether England 1s north, east, 








such views on the globe, that they will know 
at once the direction or point of compass of 
any place on the earth. Ifthe teacher will 
direct the attention of the class to this par- 
ticular point, they will learn the relative si- 
tuation of countries in a short time. 

This is necessary to be known on many 
accounts. News is daily coming from evéry 
quarter ; and when a place is mentioned, the 
position and direction should be instantly con- 
ceived. I have oftenseen scholars who had 
been “through the geography,” and yet did 
not know whether Maine was east or south ; 
Virginia south or west. This ignorance of 
direction is great, and it should have the es- 
pecial attention of the teacher. 

The distances of places, Jikewise, should 
be taught; the length and breadth of the 
state ; the number of miles to the most not- 
ed places, and the distances between them 
should be familiar to the pupil. This is sel- 
dom the case ; but it is useful and important 
knowledge. The boundaries of the states 
should be so familiar to the mind that the po- 
sition of each one would occur immediately. 
A map of all the countries in Europe should 
be drawn, and the geography of each atten- 
tively studied, as the scholar may have time. 
Asia should come next, followed by Africa. 

The particular attainments and age of the 
pupil must direct the discriminating teacher. 
No directions but those which are very ge- 
neral can be given. I would, however, ear- 
nestly recommend the inductive method 
which I have described. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

We are so much pleased with the senti- 
ment expressed in a letter from a Common 
School Teacher, that we are constrained to 
give it to our readers. It shows that the 
spirit of improvement is operating in the 
state : 

“] have about 70scholars under my charge, 
and probably, during the winter, there will 
be 125. We are going immediately to erect 
another building adjoining this. We do not 
believe in select schools, but are fur raising and 
bettering the conditions of the District Schools. 
I wish you to send me twenty numbers of 
your paper, and a mechanical and philosophi- 


cal apparatus.” 
J. B. COREY. 

This school is in Wheatland, Livingston 
county, District No. 8. If every district in 
the state had the same spirit, all our Com- 
mon Schools might at once be made equal to 
our Academies. The inhabitants of a dis- 
trict can make the Common School such that 
it will give their children the highest attain- 
ments. It will cost but-little. 








SCHOOL EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The legislature of Pennsylvania are en- 
gaged in consolidating and amending the se- 


common school education. By the new bill 
a tax of 50 cents is levied upon each taxable 
inhabitant, which, with other revenues, is to 
be expended for the support of schools.— 
There is now, we trust, in the Key-Stone 





west or south from them. They should take 


veral acts relative to a general system of 


education shall be placed within the reach 
of all. The law adopted a year or two ago, 
although perhaps as effective as could at that 
time be got through the legislature, was not 
by any means all that could be desired. Ina 
very considerable portion of the state, it was 
totally inoperative. Nature has done much 
for Pennsylvania, and art is fast developing 
her resources—but she never will be all that 
she was designed to be, till every child thro’- 
out her wide domain shall be enabled, nay 
urged and constrained, to gain at least acom- 
mon school education. At the late centen- 
nary anniversary in Springfield, Mass. this 
toast was given, than which nothing can be 
more true, or more worthy of remembrance: 
By G. Ashmun, Esq.—The true sources of 
the elevation of New England character: 
Her School- Houses, dotting almost every acre 
of her soil—and like light-houses, scattering 
far and wide the lights of virtue and know. 
ledge. Let the sons of the pilgrims cherish 
the institutions which the wisdom of their 
fathers established. 





TRUE PATRIOTISM. 

James G. King, of New-York city, has 
made a donation to this paper of $400, that 
a copy may be sent for one year to every 
school in Chautauque, Cattaraugus, Allega- 
ny, Broome, Steuben, Delaware, Rockland 
and Orange counties, with the hope that the 
districts, after seeing the paper, will be in- 
duced to subscribe for it. Each district will 
find its numbers in the nearest post-office. 


ADVICE ON A BAD PRACTICE. 

He that will give to his son apples, sugar 
plums, or what else of this kind he is most 
delighted with, to make him learn his book, 
does but authorize his love of pleasure, and 
cocker up that dangerous propensity, which 
he ought hy all means to subdue and stifle 
in him. You can never hope to teach him 
to master it, whilst you compound for the 
check you give his inclination in one place, 
by the satisfaction you propose to it in ano. 
ther. To make a good, a wise, and a virtu- 
ous man, itis fit he should learn to cross his 
appetite, and deny his inclination to riche 
es, finery, or pleasing his palate, &c. when- 
ever his reason advises the contrary, and his 
duty requires it.—Locke on Education. 


TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

I have seen parents so heap rules on their 
children, that it was impossible for the poor 
little ones to remember a tenth part of them, 
much less to observe them. However, they 
were either by words or blows corrected for 
the breach of those multiplied and often very 
impertinent precepts. Whence it naturally 
followed, that the children minded not what 
was said to them; when it was evident to 
them, that no attention they were capable 
of, was sufficient to preserve them from trans- 
gression, an the rebukes which fo!lowed it. 

Let, thererore, your rules to your son be 
as few as is possible, and rather fewer than 
more than seem absolutely necessary. For 
if you burden him with many rules, one of 
these two things must necessarily follow, 
that either he must be very often punished, 
which will be of ill consequence, by making 
punishment too frequent and familiar; or 











State, a determination, that the blessings of 


else you must let the transgressions of some 
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of your rules go unpunished, whereby they 
will of course grow contemptible, and your 
authority become cheap to him. Make but 
few laws, but see they be well observed, 
when once made. Few years require but 
few laws; and as his age increases, when 
one rule is by practice well established, you 
may add another. 

But pray remember, children are not to be 
taught by rules, which will be always slip- 
ping out of their memories. What you think 
necessary for them to do, settle in them by 
an indisperisable practice, as often as the oc- 
casion returns ; and, if it be possible, make 
occasions. This will beget habits in them, 
which, being once established, operate of 
themselves easily and naturally, without the 
assistance of the memory. But here let me 

ive two cautions: 1. The one is, that you 
ied them to the practice of what you would 
have grow into a habit in them, by kind words 
and gentle admonitions, rather as minding 
them of what they forget, than by harsh re- 
bukes and chiding, as if they were wilfully 
guilty. 2. Another thing you are to take 
care of, is, not to endeavor to settle too ma- 
ny habits at once, lest by a variety you con- 
found them, and so perfect none. When 
constant custom has made any one thing 
easy and natural to them, and they practise 
it without reflection, you may then go on to 
another.—Jb. 


INFLUENCE OF SERVANTS. 

I mentioned above, one great mischief that 
came by servants to children, when by their 
flatteries they take off the edge and force of 
the parents’ rebukes, and so lessen their au- 
thority. And here is another great incon- 
venience, which children receive from the ill 
examples which they meet with amongst the 
meaner servants. 

They are wholly, if possible, to be kept 
from such conversation; for the contagion 
of these ill precedents, both in civility and 
virtue, horribly infects children, as often as 
they come within reach of it. They fre- 
quently learn, from unbred or debauched ser- 
vants, such language, untowardly tricks and 
vices, as otherwise they possibly would be 
ignorant of al] their lives.— Jb. 


INCESSANT SCOLDING. 

As children should very seldom be cor- 
rected by blows; so, I think, frequent, and 
especially passionate chiding, of almost as 
ill consequence. It lessens the authority of 
the parents, and the respect of the child: for 
I bid you still remember, they distinguish 
early betwixt passion and reason; and as 
they cannot but have a reverence for what 
comes from the latter, so they quickly grow 
jato a contempt of the former; or if it caus- 
es a present terror, yet it soon wears off; 
and natural inclination wi.] easily learn to 
slight such scare-crows, which make a noise, 
but are not animated by reason. Children 
being to be restrained by the parents only in 
vicious, (which, in their tender years, are 
only a few) things, a Jook or nod only ought 
to correct them, when they do amiss ; or, if 
words are sometimes to be used, they ought 
to be grave, kind and sober, representing the 
ill, or unbecomingness of the faults, rather 
than a hasty rating of the child for it, which 
makes him not sufficiently distinguish whe- 











ther your dislike be not more directed to him 
than his fault. Passionate chiding usually 
carries rough and ill language with it, which 
has this further ill effect, that it teaches and 
justifies it in children: and the names that 
their parents or preceptors give them, they 
will not be ashamed or backward to bestow 
on others, having so good authority for the 
use of them.—J6. 


A GOOD LEGACY. 

He that at any rate procures his child a 
good mind, well-principled, tempered to vir- 
tue and usefulness, and adorned with civili- 
ty and good breeding, makes a bettcr pur- 
chase for him, than if he had laid out the mo- 
ney for an addition of more earth to his for- 
mer acres. Spare it in toys and play-games, 
in silk and ribbons, laces and other useless 
expenses, as much as you please; but be not 
sparing in so necessary a part as this. It 
is not good husbandry to make his fortune 
rich, and his mind poor. I have often, with 

reat indignation, seen people lavish it pro- 
usely in tricking up their children in fine 
clothes, lodging, and feeding them sumptu- 
ously, allowing them more than enough of 
useless servants; and yet at the same time 
starve their minds, and not take sufficient 
care to cover that which is the most. shame- 
ful nakedness, viz. their natural wrong incli- 
nations and ignorance. This I can Jook on 
as no other than a sacrificing to their own 
vanity ; it showing more their pride than true 
care of the good of their children. What- 
soever you employ to the advantage of your 
son’s mind will show your true kindness, 
though it be to the lessening of his estate. 
A wise and good man can hardly want e1- 
ther the opinion or reality of being great and 
happy. But he that is foolish or vicious, can 
be neither great nor happy, what estate so- 
ever you leave him: and | ask you whether 
there be not men in the world whom you had 
rather have your son be, with five hundred 
pounds per annum, than some others you 
know, with five thousand pounds ?—Jb. 


DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

Besides being well-bred, the tutor should 
know the world well; the ways, the hu- 
mors, the follies, the cheats, the faults of the 
age he is fallen into, and particularly of the 
country he lives in. These he should be 
able to show to his pupil, as he finds him ca- 
pable; teach him skill in men, and their 
manners ; pull off the mask which their se- 
veral callings and pretences cover them with; 
and make his pupil discern what lies at the 
bottom, under such appearances; that he 
may not, as unexperienced young men are 
apt to do, if they are unwarned, take one 
thing for another, judge by the outside, and 
give himself up to show, and the insinuation 
of a fair carriage, or an obliging application. 
A governor should teach his scholar to guess 
at, and beware of, the designs of men he hath 
to do with, neither with too much-suspicion, 
nor too much confidence ; but, as the young 
man is by nature most inclined to either side, 
rectify him, and bend him the other way.— 
He should accustom him to make, as much 
asis possible, atrue judgment of men by those 
marks which serve best to show what they 
are, and give a prospect into their inside ; 
which often shows itself in little things, es- 











pecially when they are not in parade, and 
upon their guard. He should acquaint him 
with the true state of the world, and dispose 
him to think no man better or worse, wiser 
or foolisher, than he really is. Thus, by safe 
and insensible degrees, he will pass from a 
boy to a man; which is the most hazardous 
step in all the whole course of life. —Jb. 





THE BEST MODE OF TEACHING. 

Nothing cements and establishes friend- 
ship and good-will so much as confident com- 
munication of concernments and affairs.— 
Other kindnesses, without this, leave still 
some doubts ; but when your son sees you 
open your mind to him; when he finds that 
you interest him in your affairs, as things 
you are willing should, in their turn, come 
into his hands, he will be concerned for them 
as for his own. 

Familiarity of discourse, if it can become 
a father to his son, may much more be con- 
descended to by a tutor to his pupil. All 
their time together should not be spent in 
reading of lectures, and magisterially dictat- 
ing to him what he is to observe and follow ; 
hearing him in his turn, and using him to rea- 
son about what is proposed, will make the 
rules go down the easier, and sink the deep- 
er, and will give him a liking to study and 
instruction ; and he will then begin to value 
knowledge, when he sees that it enables him 
to discourse ; and he finds the pleasure and 
credit of bearing a part in the conversation, 
and of having his reasons sometimes approv- 
ed and hearkened to. Particularly in mora- 
lity, prudence and breeding, cases should be 
put to him, and his judgment asked ; this 
opens the understanding better than maxims, 
how well soever explained, and settles the 
rules better in the memory for practice.— 
This way lets things into the mind, which 
stick there, and retain their evidence with 
them ; whereas words at best are faint rep- 
resentations, being not so much as the true 
shadows of things, and are much sooner for- 
gotten. He will better comprehend the foun- 
dations and measures of decency and justice, 
and have livelier and more lasting impres- 
sions of what he ought to do, by giving his 
opinion on cases proposed, and reasoning 
with his tutor on fit instances, than by giving 
a silenf, negligent, sleepy audience to his 
tutor’s lectures ; and much more than by 
captious logical disputes, or sct declama- 
tions of his own, upon any question. The 
one sets the thoughts upon wit and false co- 
lors, and not upon truth; the other teaches 
fallacy, wrangling and opiniatry ; and they 
are both of them things that spoil the judg- 
ment, and put a man out of the way of right 
and fair reasoning, and therefore carefully 
tobe avoided by one who would improve him- 
self, and be acceptable to others.—Jb. 





CONNECTICUT SCHOOL FUND. 

It appears, by the recent message of Gov. 
Edwards, that in 1826, the nominal! amount 
of the Connecticut School Fund was §$1,- 
919,434.34, while so large a portion of it was 
unproductive, that the greatest annual divi- 
dend did not exceed $70,000. The dividends 
during the past year have been $87,833.80, 
or a dollar and five cents to each child be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16. 
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ON EDUCATION. 

How is a nation to grow rich and power- 
ful? Every one wil] answer, by cultivating 
and making productive what nature has gi- 
ven them. So long as their lands remain 
uncultivated, no matter how rich by nature, 
they are still no source of wealth ; butwhen 
they bestow labor upon them, and begin to 
plough and sow the fertile earth, they then 
become a source of profit. Now, is it not 
precisely the same case with the natural 
powers of mind? So long as they remain un- 
cultivated, are they not valueless? Nature 

ives, it is true, to the mind ¢alent, but she 
See not give learning or skill; just as she 
gives to the soil fertility, but not wheat or 
corn. In both cases the labor of man must 
make them productive. Now, this labor ap- 
plied to the mind, is what we call education, 
a word derived from the Latin, which means 
the educing or bringing forth the hidden pow- 
ers of that to which it is applied. In the 
same sense also, we use the word cultivation: 
we say, “cullivale the mind,’’ just as we say, 
“cultivate the soil.” 

From all this, we conclude that a nation 
has two natural sources of wealth: one, the 
soil of the nation, and the other, the mind of 
the nation. So long as these remain uncul 
tivated, they add little or nothing to wealth 
or power. Agriculture makes the one pro- 
ductive, education the other. Brought un- 
der cultivation, the soil brings forth wheat 
and corn and good grass, while the weeds 
and briars and poisonous plants are all root- 
ed out; so mind brought under cultivation, 
brings forth skill, and learning, and sound 
knowledge, and good principles ; while ig- 
norance, and prejudice, and bad passions, 
and evil habits, which are the weeds and bri- 
ars and poisonous plants of the mind, are 
rooted out and destroyed. 

An ignorant man, therefore, adds little or 
nothing to the wealth of the country, an ed- 
ucated man adds a great deal; an ignorant 
man is worth little in the market, his wages 
are low, because he has got no knowledge or 
skill to sell. Thus, in a woollen factory, a 
skilful workman may get 10 or $15 a week, 
while an unskilled workman must be content 
with 2 or $3. Inastore or counting-house, 
one clerk gets $1,000 salary, because he un- 
derstands book-keeping or the value of goods, 
while another who is ignorant, gets nothing 
but his board. In those countries where the 
unchristian practice stii] prevails, of buying 
and selling their fellow-men, a slave who has 
skill as a mason or a carpenter, will sell tor 
five or six times as much as a common hand 
who can do nothing but Jabor. We see this 
difference too, when we look at nations,— 
Thus China has ten times as many inhabi- 
tants as England, but. England has a hundred 
times as much ski!]; therefore England is 
the more powerful of the two, and frightens 
the government of China by a single ship of 
war. 

Thus, too, among the nations of Europe, 
Prussia is more powerful and prosperous than 
any othe: of the same size on the continent, 
because all her people are educated, and that 
education is a Christian.one, making them 
moral and industrious, as well as skiiful.— 
Tf, then, the education of the people be ne- 
cessary to the prosperity of the nation, it is 


the duty of the government or nation to pro 
vide for it; that is, to see that no child grow 
up in ignorance or vice, because that is wast- 
ing the productive capital of the country.— 
This education too, should be a Christian 
education, in order that children, when they 
grow up, should be honest, faithful and tem- 
perate; for if a man be a har or a drunkard, 
his knowledge and skill is worth little to the 
country, because he will be neither trusted 
nor employed. 

None know tthe value of education but 
those who have received it; it is therefore 
the duty of every child who has been well ed- 
ucated himself, to use his influence when he 
grows up to extend it to others, and if he be 
a legislator, to make it national and univer- 
sal in his country.—McVickar’s Lessons on 
Political Economy. 


AN ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 

“The prevalence of high party spirit is 
therefore a great evil, not only because it 
disturbs the peace and harmony of society, 
and makes men worse, but because it is in- 
consistent with the duties of patriotism.— 
There is but one means by which it can be 
checked and controlled ; and that is, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. When the great body 
of American citizens become as highly en- 
lightened as they may, and certainly ought 
to be, when they uuderstand and justly ap- 
preciate their distinguished privileges, they 
will not fail to detend and maintain them.— 
No longer subject to being misled by others, 
but accustomed to follow the dictates of en- 
lightened reason, they will scorn to be, what 
there is otherwise but too much danger of 
their becoming, the blind instruments of po- 
litical aspirants. 

“ Let every American who loves his coun- 
try strive to hasten on this happy period.— 
Let him ask himself whether it is fitting— 
whether it is consistent—whether it is not 
disgraceful, that ignorance and delusion 
should be suffered to endure among this 
youthful, but already greatand powerful peo- 
ple; a nation pre-eminently favored of hea- 
ven ; blessed with every natural and politi- 
cal advantage—with no external danger to 
fear-—-with a vast and fertile country, and a 
salubrious climate—with a form of govern- 
ment admirably adapted to its genius and 
character—justly boasting itself the freest, 
and as yet, thanks toa kind providence, the 
happiest nation upon earth, and aspiring to 
the proud distinction of governing itself by 
wise and equal laws. 

« What say you then, my young country- 
men! Will you qualify yourselves to dis- 
charge the high duties that await you? Will 
you take care to know your rights, and firmly 
and faithfully to maintain them? To learn 
your obligations and religiously to fulfil them? 
Dv not, I beseech you, prove recreant to your 
trust. By all that you ought for yourselves 
to hold most dear; by the glorious memory 
of your ancestors ; by the debt you owe to 
your common country ; by the just claims of 
the friends of liberty in other lands, who look 
to America for encouragement and guidance 
in their struggles for freedom. In the name 
of the whole family of mankind—I conjure 
you—do not permit the noble inheritance, 
won by the heroic valor of your sires, to pe- 








rish in your hands—but take care that it 





shall descend, like the unclouded sun, bright 
aud glorious, to your posterity. Suffer not 
the fairest prospect the Almighty has ever 
yet vouchsated to his creatures on the earth, 
to be shrouded in darkness; thus, not only 
impiously drawing down unspeakable cala- 
mities upon our own country, but quenching, 
perhaps forever, the flame of liberty wherev. 
er it has been kindled by our example, thro’- 
out the world.”— Young Citizen’s Manual. 





SCHOOL TEACHING. 

The office needs in itself to be greatly 
raised in the opinionsof men. Its wide-spread 
influence should be more deeply reflected up- 
on. It has been our schools that have given 
joy to the firesides of New-England. They 
have imparted intelligence to our statesmen 
and wisdom to our laws. Even as they are, 
they have produced an effect upon the cha- 
racter of the people. The work of the school- 
master is everywhere; others have worked 
upon matter, he has worked upon mind. He 
has influenced the spirit and guided the cha- 
racter. ‘Give me,” says one, “the schools 
and the school-books, and by and by I will 
have both the churches and courts of law.” 
The teachers of our land are moulding out 
the future destinies of the people. They are 
putting their stamp and seal to the future 
character of the nation. They are turning 
the wheels which will presently move a com- 
ing generation. Surely then there is no of- 
fice on earth which is more important. 

No one shouid teach for mere money.— 
Taking a school is something more than a 
matter of bargain. The work should be en- 
tered upon as the ministry is entered upon, 
with a feeling of sanctity. The teacher must 
teach, and because he is thus fulfilling a high 
duty. The community should give liberal 
remuneration to teachcrs; but still the teach. 
er should not keep his eye on the silver and 
gold. A high purpose, a more lofty end, 
should stir his heart. When the old Athe. 
nian found that his armor-bearer served him 
for money, he exclaimed, “ Give me back my 
buckler, since you serve me for that, you are 
no longer worthy to bear it.”” So may we 
say of that teacher who cares for no more 
than what he can get. 

On the part of the public, the office of teach- 
er should be respected. The intelligent and 
virtuous should place the teacher on his true 
elevation. His vocation should be treated 
wi h the reverence and dignity it deserves, 
Perhaps the reason why there has been a de- 
ficiency in this respect, is, that the most im- 
portant part of instruction has beenso much 
neglected. If it be so, then the community 
place a noble charge under his care, and while 
he watches over the moral and spiritual na. 
ture, they should have. a proportionate re- 
spect to his office, and honor to his sacred 
trust. 

Again, nojust compensation should be thought 
too great to secure the labors of competent minds. 
We ought to have men of the first talent and 
of high moral worth. Money is a small con- 
sideration in comparison with this. Let ev- 
ery parent then have an open hand If we 


would have teachers throughout the coun- 
try of the firmest principles and most elevat- 
ed minds, the community must be libera!.— 





Waiterston. 





COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 





TO COMMON SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 
No. I. 

Their duties are these : 

1. To examine those who offer themselves 
as candidates for teaching Common Schools 
in the town. 

2. To give certificates to such as are qua- 
— and to reject those who are not quali- 
fied. 

3. To visit and examine all the schools at 
least once in each year. 

4. 'To give their advice and direction to 
the trustees and teachers, as to the govern- 
ment and the course of studies to be pursued 
in the schools. 

The laxity and ignorance of some inspec- 
tors are two great causes of the low and use- 
less condition of many of our common schools. 
They have acted upon the principle that a 
sed school is better than none; and thus 

iave given their certificate to those they 
knew were unqualified. Hence the candi- 
date’s examination, under the board of in- 
spectors, has frequently been little else than 
mere form and ceremony: affording no ob- 
stacle to ignorance, and no measure for the 
discovery and encouragement of real merit. 

‘I'he inspectors are requested by the inha- 
bitants of a certain district “to be lenient to 
such a candidate, for he is a cousin, or can 
be hired cheap; and although he has not 
much learning, he will do well enough for 
their children.” The inspectors, acting up- 


on their old principle, that a poor teacher is 
better than none; and forgetting the high 
duties of their office, and the honor of that 
 oomcepey of which they are the guardians, 
i 


sten to the request, and the disqualified can- 
didate finds no difficulty in obtaining a cer- 
tificate. 

This compromise with ignorance and ava- 
rice on the part of inspectors, has placed men 
as teachers of ourcommonschools who would 
not be trusted ty their employers with a fa- 
vorite horse. Such are the consequences of 
unfaithfulness among inspectors. Many of 
them should be far more rigid than they have 
heretofore been ; and they should rigidly and 
watchfully exercise the whole of their duties. 

They should not only ascertain that the 
candidate has the amount of knowledge re- 
quisite for a teacher, but they should exam- 
ine his powers of communicating to others 
the knowledge he may possess. This qua- 
lification inspectors almost entirely overlook. 
But, as a /eacher, it is certainly as important 
that he should be able to impart to others 
what he knows, as it is to be familiar with 
the branches he is expected to teach. And 
he should be able, not only to communicate 
what he has acquired, but he should be able 
to communicate it to children. The teacher 
should be able to simplify and illustrate, and 
adapt his instructions to the infant mind. 

But whether the candidate has this neces- 
sary ability or not, the inspectors seldom as- 
certain. This is frequently found to be a se- 
rious neglect ; for teachers are often seen in 
our common schools, who have sufficient 
knowledge of the elementary brauches which 
they teach, but who are wholly unqualified 
for giving instruction to others. The want 
of this qualification is acommon defect among 
teachers; and inspectors should be the more 
watchful over their applicants for certificates. 





Inspectors should also ascertain whether the 
candidate is fond of the society of children 
and youth; and whether he has studied the 
operations of the youthful mind, and found 
out how children think and learn. 

And, above all, they should know that the 
applicant possesses a good moral character. 
Many are admitted to teach in our primary 
schools, in consideration of their experience 
or high qualifications, who are well known 
to lead immoral lives, and to entertain and 
teach the very worst of principles. The 
highest qualifications should never procure 
a certificate when there is the least blemish 
on the moral character; and the inspectors 
here should be firm, and require some know- 
ledge of the candidate’s former life. 

I know not any duties more important and 
responsible in relation to district schools, than 
those which belong to inspectors. But how 
often are they shamefully and criminally dis- 
charged? If schools are as their teachers, 
(and they certainly are) how strict should 
inspectors be in ther examination !* 





MEETING OF THE BROOKLYN TEACHERS. 


On Saturday last, (says a friend who was 
present) the proposed meeting of the Male 
Teachers of our-city, was held in the First 
District school-house; and this first move- 
ment to act in concert, or even to promote a 
general acquaintance among them, was at- 
tended with gratifying circumstances, and 
will doubtless be followed by important re- 
sults. 

Such are the consequences of long indif- 
ference and neglect, with which common ed- 
ucation has generally been treated in Brook- 
lyn, that a spectator might have been remind- 
ed on the occasion, of the wrecks of an army 
assembled on the field of its total defeat, to 
deliberate on measures to be taken to secure 
future existence. Three old and shattered 
buildings, scarcely tenantable for any thing 
else, are dignified with the name of Public 
Schools, and afford the only accommodations 
provided in the most thickly populated part 
of our luxurious city, for the 5 or 6,000 chil- 
dren which have a claim on them for room 
and instruction. In one of these, amidst the 
dreadful dearth of books and apparatus which 
prevails, and amongst the uncouth and crazy 
benches which encumber the floors, a meet- 
ing of Teachers was held, to consider what 
could be done by them for the benefit of their 
respective charges, and the rising generation 
in general. 

The result of several honrs’ deliberation, 
was, that a Teachers’ Association or Lyceum, 
should be formed; and a very respectable 
committee was appointed to adopt a consti- 
tution, and report it at an adjourned meeting, 
on Saturday, the 28th instant.— Native Ame- 
rican Citizen. 





A WISE REMARK. 

To a fond parent, that would not have his 
child corrected for a peverse trick, but excus- 
ed it saying it was a sinall matter; Solon very 
well replied, * Ay, but custom is a great one.’ 





* Itis the duty ofthe enlightened persons to whom 
the superintendence of the schools is confided, to 
watch over the progress of the masters in attain- 
ments.— Cousin’s Report. 


GREENE COUNTY. 

This county is awake to the best interests 
of its Common Schools. The leading men 
have sent a copy of this paper to each dis- 
trict, and in many instances to every family 
in the district. For this effort the county is 
much indebted to the Hon. L. Kiersted ; we 
certainly are much encouraged by his en- 
lightened exertions. Much has been done, 
also, by the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff of Catskill. 


LITERARY CONVENTION IN VERMONT. 

A State Convention will be held at Mont- 
pelier on the 23d day of August next, for the 
improvement of Common Schools in Ver- 
mont. Judicious arrangements have been 
made by the leading men in the state, to en- 
sure a large mecting, and to receive and im- 
part much valuable information on the sub- 
ject of Common School Education. We 
trust the convention will be well attended. 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 

This able and well establiahed periodical 
is published monthly in Boston, at $3a year, 
in advance, and is edited by Wm.C. Wood- 
bridge, well known for his indefatigable and 
enlightened efforts for the improvement of 
Common and Classical Education. We 
heartily commend this work to the patronage 
of teachers, school officers, parents, and 
friends of education generally. 


COMMON SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Schools may be greatly assisted and im- 
proved by a suitable apparatus. We have 
selected a “ Set,” which in our judgment, is 
the best that can be obtained, containing a 
numerical frame—geometrical solids and 
chart—5-inch globe, on mahogany frame, 
with meridian and zodiac, and an orrery with 
wheel work, showing the relative motions of 
the planets—price $10. Districts wishing 
this apparatus, may receive it by sending an 
order to us for the same, and remitting $10. 
This 1s the exact sum we pay—our only ob- 
ject in this, and in furnishing a library, is to 
afford every facility for the improvement of 
our common schools. 


OUR BACK NUMBERS. 

The extensive circulation of this paper has 
made it necessary to reprint the back num- 
bers. It is what we deem a high compli- 
ment, that, in every instance, the back num. 
bere have been ordered by subscribers. The 
work can be had from the commencement. 


AGENTS. 

That the patrons of this paper may carry 
out their plan of putting it into every family 
in the Union, a great many agents are re- 
quired. Men of talents and integrity, and who 
have a desire to elevate the character of our 
schools, will receive a fair compensation for 
circulating this paper. Address the Editor. 























The CULTIVATOR, a monthly publication of 
16 quarto pages each, conducted by J. BUEL, and 
devoted exclusively to agriculture and the improve- 
ment of young men, is forwarded to subscribers fron 
this office, at fifty cents per annum, paid in advance. 
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